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THE OPENING OF THE ALTMAN 
COLLECTION 


NVITATIONS to the reception and 
first view of the Benjamin Altman Col- 
lection, which will be held on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, November 17th, have 
been sent to all members of the Museum. 

The President and Trustees will receive 
in the large Fifth Avenue Hall, where musk 
will be given by an orchestra, under the di- 
rection of David Mannes. The galleries 
in which the collection will be shown lie 
at the head of the main staircase, through 
the Marquand Gallery, to the right. 

An illustrated Handbook of the Collec- 
tion has been prepared, and will be ready 
for sale on the opening night. 

The entrance to the Museum for car- 
riages and for those coming on foot will be 
by the Central Park door, the entrance to 
the Park from Fifth Avenue being at 79th 
Street. 

The Collection will be regularly open to 
the public on the eighteenth. 


THE OPENING OF THE SEASON 


LTHOUGH the summer work of 

the Museum, such as involves 

alterations and improvements in 

the galleries and rearrangement 
of collections, is usually completed and out 
of the way by October, it has been our 
custom of recent years to recognize the 
real beginning of the “season” in New 
York by an evening reception in November, 
for members and their friends, making this 
the occasion for displaying some important 
addition to our collections or our building 
whenever we have been in a position to 
make such a display This year the re- 
ception will take place on the evening of 
Tuesday, November 17th, and we are pe- 
culiarly fortunate in being able to offer as 
an attraction the opening of the great Alt- 
man Collection, from every point of view 
the most splendid gift ever received by the 
Museum from an individual, surpassed in 
its munificence only by that of the City it- 
self, which, as is well known, has provided 
the building with all its extensions, and 


contributed liberally from year to year to- 
ward our support. 

While the Altman Collection will be the 
principal feature of the opening of our 
season, habitual visitors of the Museum 
may be interested to learn of the more 
notable changes which have been made in 
other parts of the building during the 
summer, and also some of the work which 
is planned for the coming months. As to 
the latter, we cannot look forward to as 
brilliant a season as those we have had 
during the last few years, and some further 
improvements in the arrangement of our 
collections will have to be deferred until a 
more propitious time, since a rigid curtail- 
ment of expenses is now necessarily the 
order of the day. This is due not only to 
the conditions brought on by the war 
which require us in common with all other 
institutions and individuals to prepare for 
a considerable reduction in our income 
from invested funds, but equally to the 
fact that in the present year the Museum 
has been subjected to an expense unpre- 
cedented in its previous history, and not 
likely to recur soon, in the installation of 
three large collections of the highest im- 
portance—the loan exhibition of the Mor- 
gan Collection, the bequest of Mr. Altman, 
and the gift of Mr. Riggs. To provide a 
setting for each of these worthy of its im- 
portance and calculated to show its con- 
tents to the best advantage, has of course 
involved a serious drain upon our income, 
and unfortunately this comes at a time 
when we cannot look forward to its speedy 
replenishment. Consequently funds which 
might otherwise have been used for pur- 
chases during the coming winter will be 
called upon to meet a heavy deficit in our 
running expenses, and our ability to pur- 
chase will be crippled proportionately. 

However, in spite of our temporary 
financial difficulties, this is not a time for 
discouragement. There must be a period 
of rigid economizing wherever this can 
be wisely practised, but the future is un- 
doubtedly brighter than the present, and 
meanwhile the Trustees do not intend that 
the work of the Museum shall stop. It 
will continue to be a live and progressive 
institution throughout the season of de- 
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pression; and to offset the conditions re- 
ferred to we still have the gratifying record 
of the three collections all offered to the 
public within a year, and a year that will 
not be remembered happily by the world 
at large. The Morgan exhibition was 
opened in February, now comes the Altman 
Collection, and in January we expect to 
open the Riggs Collection, together with 
our other collections of arms and armor, 
which will be combined with it. But these 
by no means represent the only activities 
of the Museum. The past season of our 
expedition in Egypt has been the most suc- 
cessful it has yet experienced, the purchases 
made for the Department of Classical Art 
have been of exceptional interest and im- 
portance, and other departments have 
received valuable acquisitions. All of these 
will be dealt with in the BULLETIN when 
they are ready for exhibition, and we come 
now to what has been accomplished ot 
begun during the summer. 

Che first sign of the work which is now 
in progress the visitor will see before he 
enters the building, in the large excavation 
at its southeast corner, extending to 
Eightieth Street. This is for the new south 
wing which is to complete the Fifth Avenue 
front, affording much needed space for the 
expansion of our collections. Externally 
this wing will correspond exactly in style 
and treatment to that at the north of the 
entrance, though the interior will be 
planned somewhat differently. Ihe first 
contract for it, providing for the construc- 
tion of the entire exterior and the comple- 
tion of a portion of the interior, was 
awarded by the City last spring, and work 
has proceeded steadily since. Though 
nothing shows yet above ground, the 
foundations are well advanced and already 
give an idea of the outline of the structure. 

Passing from the main entrance hall into 
the Egyptian department, the gallery im- 
mediately in front of us, now containing 
the mummy-cases, will be found to have 
been reduced to nearly half its depth by a 
wooden wall built across it. This is a 
temporary screen to hide the construction 
of the great mastaba-tomb fagade, the 
gift of Mr. Edward S. Harkness, a Trustee 
of the Museum. The entire facade, 


about 45 feet long by 18 feet high, with the 
three ceremonial chambers opening from it, 
has been brought from Egypt and is now 
being set up, block for block, exactly as it 
stood originallv. Its length being greater 
than that of the gallery now partly screened 
off, the walls of the two adjoining galleries 
will be removed, making one large hall of 
the three, and thus displayed this tomb will 
be the most imposing monument in our 
Egyptian collection, especially impressive 
as seen from the entrance hall, where it 
will form the end of a vista. The work 
of reconstruction is necessarily slow and 
laborious, and we do not look for its com- 
pletion before spring. Mr. Harkness’s gift 
includes the cost of this as well as of the 
monument itself. 

lhe completion of the north wing of the 
building—that on the upper floor of which 
the Morgan Collection is now exhibited— 
has added three new galleries to the Egyp- 
tian department, two of which are already 
occupied and the third will soon be. To 
retain the chronological system of arrange- 
ment which has been such an interesting 
feature of this department, the addition 
of these three galleries will call for a partial 
readjustment of the collection as a whole, 
but we need not enter into the details of 
this at present, as it is scarcely more than 
begun, and will be fully described in a new 
edition of the Handbook when it is com- 
pleted. With the exception of the room 
used temporarily for the collection of Pre- 
historic Greek Art, adjoining the Egyptian 
galleries, the rest of this floor in the north 
wing will be occupied by the collection of 
\rms and Armor, an account of which will 
be deferred until its opening. Before 
leaving this part of the building we may say 
that some of the rooms in its basement will 
be used for exhibition purposes, for which 
they are now being prepared with a view 
to opening them during the season. One 
is assigned to the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts, another to early American furni- 
ture, and a third to Egyptian art of the 
Coptic period. The electrotype repro- 
ductions of gold and silver plate will also 
find a place here. 

Another important change to be noted 
on the first floor is the new installation of 
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the collection of Musical Instruments in 
casts at 


In this 


galleries formerly occupied by 


the west end of the old building 
essity 


which resulted from the nex 


an appropriate place for the 


change, 
of finding 
Altman Collection in close relation to our 
are the only 
things have suffered. Many of 
them have had to be retired for the time, 
are obliged to crowd to- 


picture galleries, the casts 


whicn 
and the rs we 
gether at some sacrifice of systematic ar- 

n order that as many as possi- 
ble may remain on exhibition; but the 
musical instruments have never been 
shown so effectively either in arrangement 


rangement 


or lighting, and under its new conditions 
doubtless many visitors will appreciate for 
the first time the interest and importance 
of the collection. Unfortunately our col- 
lection of Greek and Roman originals must 
still wait for an opportunity to be displayed 
in a manner worthy of the beauty and value 
of its contents. Hitherto circumstances 
have compelled us to string this out in a 
series of galleries along the south front, 
having little coherence or relation to one 
another, but when the south wing ts com- 
pleted we intend to bring the collection 
together there in an arrangement that will 
be much more satisfactory 

The galleries of the Department of Dec- 
orative Arts remain practically undis- 
turbed, but visitors will be interested to 
know that two panels of the lower part of 
the beautiful Spanish alabaster altar given 
by the late Mr. Morgan in 1909 have 
recently come into the market and were 
purchased by the Museum in the spring. 
Chese are now being fitted into their places 
in the altar and will add greatly to its effect. 
Each contains the full-length figure of a 
saint bearing the coat of arms of the Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, for whose chapel the 
In beauty of execution 
are quite equal 


altar was built 
and in preservation they 
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And atten- 
called to the 


to the upper part of the altar 
tion should once more be 
remarkable Pieta by Benedetto da Majano 
on the opposite wall, which, though it was 
described and illustrated in the BULLETIN 
for last june, is still unknown to many of 
our visitors 

Ascending the main staircase the first 
change that will be noticed is the disap- 
pearance of the Japanese armor and the 
electrotype reproductions from the galler 
flank it on either 
have been transferred to other 
the building, as has been mentioned above, 


I hese 
parts of 


ies that side. 


and the two galleries will now be devoted 
to our collection of modern sculpture, or as 
much of it as they will comfortably ac 

commodate, chiefly small bronzes, many of 
which are already installed there. Passing 
along to the left, the examples of early 
Chinese sculpture acquired during the past 
vear and more are now brought together, 
and beyond them the room which formerly, 
contained the Dino Collection of armor 
has been added to the series of galleries of 
Near Eastern art, its walls affording space 
that has been greatly needed for the exhi- 
bition of rugs. When our means afford it, 
we hope to redecorate this room and give it 
a character more in keeping with its present 
purpose, which is expected to be permanent. 
The gallery of Special Exhibitions is at 
present devoted to the late Charles Stewart 
Smith’s collection of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings, given to the Museum last spring 
by his heirs, and this will remain on view 
through the early part of the winter 
Happily the Morgan Collection still re- 
mains with us, and still continues to attract 
many visitors from all parts of the country 

Next to this the preparation of the Altman 
Collection for exhibition remains the prin- 
cipal achievement of the year thus far, and 
work upon the Riggs Collection is being 
pushed rapidly forward. E. R. 
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STIEGEL GLASS 


[HE collection of glass 
made by Henry Wil- 
liam Stiegel of Penn- 
sylvania in the last 
part of the eighteenth 
century, which was 
presented to the Mu- 
seum by Frederick 
William Hunter in 
1913, forms one of the 
most interesting and 
valuable sources for 
thestudy of the Amer- 
ican arts of decora- 
tion, comparable in 
its importance to the 





seventeenth - century 
furniture, given by 
Mrs. Russell Sage in 1909. The collection 
both contains objects of beauty in them- 
selves, and by its completeness in examples 
of the different kinds of vessels made by 
this pioneer in glass-making, furnishes a 
valuable opportunity for the study of a 
chapter in our craftsmanship previously 
lacking. 

Mr. Hunter has not been content, how- 
ever, to bring together the examples of 
Stiegel’s art, leaving to some one else the 
exposition of it, but has followed up his 
labors of collector by those of biographer 
and historian, and in the volume just 
issued over the imprint of Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., entitled “‘Stiegel Glass,” 
he has laid the American student and col- 
lector under an additional debt of gratitude 
to him. Of imposing format, of paper and 
type such as publishers rarely give us 
and with a wealth of illustrations, colored 
as well as black-and-white, the book is one 
of which author and printer may well be 
proud; but better even than all of this are 
Mr. Hunter’s competent, painstaking, and 
thorough handling of his facts, and his 
sometimes whimsical, sometimes ironic, 
always delightful attitude toward his man 
and the many traditions enveloping the 
pursuit, literary and material, of Stiegel 
Glass. It is rarely, indeed, that a book of 
this kind has been made so readable 


Bolles collection of 


As Mr. Hunter may be said to have 
recreated Stiegel glass through his efforts 
in bringing together examples of it, so he 
may be said to have recreated Stiegel 
himself in this book, and this we say, in 
spite of the author’s modesty, which ad- 
mits a degree of failure to banish entirely 
a certain haziness which had hung over the 
man and his works. 

To Stiegel’s Start in Life, his first 
chapter, Mr. Hunter prefaces certain 
shrewd remarks that bear quoting in full 
because they set forth the thesis of the 
book, and because they show the author’s 
cheery philosophy and characteristic touch: 

“Viewed from the early years of the 
twentieth century, Stiegel is instantly seen 
as making a living claim upon our interest 
and attention by reason of two contribu- 
tions which he has made to the current 
consciousness of our time. One of these 
is the surviving glass of his manufacture, 
which, as we are just beginning to realize, 
deserves and is soon to have an honored 
place among the historic vestiges of our 
early national life. The other contri- 
bution is less tangible, but more potent. 
It is a legend—the glowing mirage of a 
picturesque personality. 

“But the cult for ‘Americana’ is even 
yet in swaddling bands and was not only 
unborn, but undreamed of, in Stiegel’s day. 

“And legends root in graves. 

“At the time of his death and in the 
eyes of those contemporaries who survived 
him, Stiegel was merely a discredited iron- 
master who had had too many irons in the 
fire. 

“What he had actually accomplished 
toward the development of Pennsylvania 
had long been lost sight of in the fact that 
he had accomplished nothing for himself 

“His glass was as little thought of as 
any other local product claiming as its 
proudest boast to be ‘as good as im- 
ported.’ 

“His legend wasn’t sprouted. 

“For nearly sixty years his very mem- 
ory survived only as a pensioner in old 
wives’ tales; and it was 1844 before a 
historian of Lancaster County embalmed 
the oral tradition of him in print like a fly 
in amber. 
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“Time went on and other local historians 
retold the curious tale—adding, here a bit 
of flotsam folklore, there a bit of chance- 
found documentary evidence of fact. The 
seed, as seeds must, was germinating in the 
dark. And as glass will, was 
patiently biding cup- 
boards and farmhouse attics. 

‘And then, in our own time, the legend 
came to blossom and the glass 


the glass, 


its time in corner 


suddenly 
began to take on its antiquarian interest. 
And more natural than that the 
sanguine, at this sight, should mistake 
Stiegel for a hero of romance by the simple 


what 


error of crediting the unearned increment 
account of the man him- 
conservative should try 
by 


of the vears to the 
the 
balance of the 


that 


self: or that 
to 


voicing a 


restore the scales 


dissent sounded very like 
disparagement 

“But the time a little 
deeper. And it is the object of the follow- 


ing sketch, in so far as that is now possible, 


t 


has come to 


’ 
Zo 


to brush aside the haze of the years and 


discover what manner of personality it 
actually was that is thus glowingly re- 
flected on the clouds of tradition.” 

We must note here that the date of 


Stiegel’s birth at Cologne is given as May 
13, 1729, a year earlier than the generally 
accepted date, and the tradition of his 
noble blood is thrashed out and disposed 
of. 

Some idea of the scope and character of 
the book may be gained from the list of its 
chapters, which are divided into two parts, 
the first devoted to the man and the tra- 
ditions, and the second to glass in general 
and Stiegel Glass in particular. 

Stiegel’s Start in America 
delphia in 1750; 
Career; Stiegel’s 


at Phila- 


The Carving Out of a 
Glass- 


Beginnings as a 
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Maker; The Beginnings of Manheim: 
The Career Culminates; The Stiegel Lot- 
tery; The Failure; The Stiegel Imprison- 
ment, Final Years (he died in 1785); and 
The Feast of Roses tell the story of a 
rarely interesting life with all of the tra- 
ditions with which it was surrounded. 
“We have no portrait of Henry William 
Stiegel, and no description of his appear- 
ance or of his person has come down to us. 
But it is evident from what we know of his 
career that he had, as the saying is, a way 
with him. He had been dowered by 
nature with really fine abilities. He was a 
He was a dis- 
criminating connoisseur of beauty. He 
had an aptitude for science. He had a 
keen eye for business possibilities; was 
and initiative; 


passionate lover of music. 


possessed of both energy 
was a persuasive promoter and had a 
talent for organization. But 
gruntled fairy had endowed him at birth 
with the ironic gift of a too great facility. 
So that, while he was brilliantly destined 
to do many things well without effort, he 
was doomed never, until too late, to learn 
his own limitations. And since, in the be- 
ginning, he knew no need to focus his 
ambitions and concentrate his endeavors 
so to the end he found it more congenial 
to dazzle his inferiors than to retain the 
confidence of his equals.”’ 

In the second part of the volume Mr. 
Hunter treats of glass in general, early 
glass-making in America in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and devotes 
three chapters to the sources of information 
about Stiegel Glass, its materials and 
methods, its characteristics and specimens, 
while in a voluminous Appendix he brings 
together many important records and 
documents. 


some dis- 
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ACCESSIONS OF 1913 


VASES AND TERRACOTTAS 


HE six newly acquired vases, 
though few in number, are of 
excellent quality, and form a 


le addition to our collec- 
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tion. The most important piece is a red- 
figured amphora with twisted handles, 
decorated on one side with Herakles carry- 
ing away the Delphic tripod, on the other 
with the pursuing Apollo (fig. 1; height, 
183 in. [47.3 cm.]). There are no decor- 
ative patterns except a short band of 
meander under each figure. This sub- 
ordination of all details gives added prom- 


inence to the figures themselves, which 


AMPHORA, 
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stand out effectively from the luminous 
black background. The style is bold and 
vigorous, and the figures have a dignity 
and simplicity which show the painter to 
have been a real artist. An examination 
of the stylistic peculiarities, indeed, makes 
it possible to assign the vase to a painter 
who, though his name is not certainly 
known to us, is yet familiar from his num- 





APOLLO 


HERAKLES AND 


B.C. 


erous and distinctive works. This is the 
artist variously called Amasis II! and 
Kleophrades”, according to which restor- 
ation is preferred of a fragmentary in- 


See P. Hartwig, Die griechischen Meister- 
schalen, pp. 400-420. 

*See |]. D. Beazley, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXX, 1910, pp. 38-68. My thanks are due to 
Mr. Beazley for calling my attention to the fact 
that our amphora is a work by that artist 
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script cup in the Cabinet des neatly drawn, with great attention to de- 

Véd aris More than thirty vases tails and frequent use of diluted glaze. 

beer signed to him, and our’ For vases of similar character, executed in 

nphora will be worthy addition to this the same charming, sensitive stvle and 

list In front of ollo is 1 inscription probably by the same artist, see J. D 

AAKO- specially Beazley, Journal of Hellen Studies, 
I of the XXAXIII, 1913, pp. 106-110 

to the An Apulian lekythos (fig. 3; height, 

11, In. [28.6 cm.}) of the fourth century 

B. C. has a lifelike representation of a little 

girl in a swing \ woman standing behind 

has just pushed off the swing, while a youth 

in front is stretching out a hand tn anticipa- 

tion of giving the backward push \ boy 

sitting between them, holding a. strigil 


in one hand, is perhaps awaiting his turn 
in the swing. The execution is not par- 
ticularly good, but the artist has admirably 
succeeded in giving animation to his scene. 

Representations of young girls swinging 
are not uncommon ‘a are sometimes 
interpreted as illustrations of the Alora, a 
Dionysiac festival celebrated in Athens to 


commemorate the deat! Erigon \c- 
cording to the legend, when Ikaros was 
killed by the Athenians, s daughter 
Erigone searched evervwher for him. 


When at last she found his body, she was 
prostrated with grief and hanged herself. 
[Thereupon madness struck the Athenians 
and many women killed themselves, like- 
wise by hanging. The oracle was con- 
sulted and decreed that a fest should be 
instituted at which young girls or dolls in 


their stead should be swung to the musi 
yf songs recalling the wanderings of Eri- 
gone. This picturesque custom was ap- 
parently kept up in Athens, and when we 
find a Satyr pushing the swing, as on a 
3erlin vase (Furtwangler, Vasensammlung, 
No. 2589), a direct reference to the Dion- 
vsiac feast may certainly have been in- 





FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth tended. Where there is no such reference, 
century B. C. there 1s of course no reason why the scene 
\nother important piece, of only slightly should not represent simply a game of 
later date, is a red-figured lekythos (oil- which the Athenian children were probably 
jug) with a charming representation of a_ as fond as those of our own time 
flying Nike (fig. 2; height, 143 in. [37.2 A small jug with cylindrical neck and 
cm lhe Goddess of Victory is depicted conical body, is an excellent example of 
in her character of an attendant at asacri- Corinthian ware. The chief decoration 
fice, holding an incense-burner (thymiater- consists of a frieze of animals and monsters, 
ion) in her left hand. She is a dainty, with rosettes and other ornaments in the 
graceful figure, and her garments are very background. The animals are very neatly 
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drawn, witli good deal of feeling for life- 
like rendering; the details are indicated 
by incisions, and purple is used freely as an 

essory color. The period to which the 
vase belongs is about 650-600 B. C, 

\ cup in the form of a boar’s head be- 
longs to the Etruscan Bucchero fabric of 
the seventh century B. ¢ It is ingeniousl) 
devised, the snout of the animal forming 
the foot of the vase The details are 
roughly indicated by incisions. 

Lastly must be mentioned an Athenian 

ith-century Vase fashioned in the form of 
duck, with a small opening at the top of 


the head. As a receptacle it is not very 
practical, but it would make a delightful 

for a child, and was probably used as 
such. The modeling is remarkably life- 
like, but the incisions outlining the feathers 


are roughly done and may have been re- 
touched in modern times 

Of the twenty-one newly acquired terra- 
cottas, fourteen form a group by them- 
selves, having been found in one tomb, in 
Greece. Ihev all re present comic actors 
e therefore of peculiar interest, this 


being apparently the only instance of the 
discovery of a “‘“company”’ of actors. The 
great variety of types and 
h 


1ave the conventional in- 


figures show a 
poses, but all 
signia of the comic actor, such as the mask 
which is generally bearded, and the pro- 
truding stomach [he men wear trousers, 
a short chiton sometimes made of fur, 
and occasionally a mantle and cap; the 
women (whose parts were of course taken 
by men, according to the Greek custom 
and who are clearly recognizable as such in 
our statuettes) wear long chitons and 
mantles \ few of the figures are identi- 
fiable with specific roles. There is Herakles, 
for instance, carrying the club and wearing 
a lion’s skin over his head and another 
over his shoulder, as if to make his identity 
doubly sure. He is no longer the mighty 
hero, known for his deeds of valor, but a 
self-conscious, grinning fellow, with his 
finger in his mouth. We can imagine how 
ludicrous such a transformation must have 
seemed to a Greek audience Besides 
Herakles, there is an old nurse with a baby 
carefully wrapped in her mantle; a slave 
carrving a basket; and probably another 


slave weeping over some maltreatment 
by his master. Of the others some have 
sly, merry expressions, others are more 
pensive, and one, sitting with his head on 
one side, looks very grave and is evidently 
pondering the misery of his lot. Some of 
the women appear to wear no masks, but it 
is more probable, since the custom of wear- 





FIG. 3 APULIAN LEKYTHOS, GIRL IN 
A SWING. FOURTH CENTURY B.C, 


ing them was so universal, that the masks 
of young women were very like real faces. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the 
exact period to which our statuettes be- 
long, as grotesques naturally do not show 
the same stylistic development as other 
figures; but similar figures have been found 
in fourth-century graves, so that we can 
probably date ours in that period also. 
They are an echo, therefore, of the Old 
rather than the New Comedy, and we can 
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picture the actors in the plays of Aristo- 
phanes not unlike our little figures. Stat- 
uettes of actors of later date, illustrative 
of the New Comedy, have also been found, 
and are distinguishable from the earlier 
ones chiefly by the large funnel-shaped 
mouths of their masks. Whether such 
figures were used by children to personify 
actors, like the burattini in Italy, or 
whether they were votive offerings placed, 
perhaps, in an actor’s grave as an appro- 
priate memorial, we have at present no 
means of determining. 

The seven remaining terracottas include 
one actor similar to those just described 
but not from the same tomb, two figures 
of Tanagra type, three from Tarentum, 
and one fragmentary relief probably from 
Sicily The Tanagra statuettes consist of 
a seated woman, enveloped in her drapery, 
and a crouching girl, evidently playing 
the game of knucklebones (actoayaAor), 
a favorite pastime of Greek girls. Both 
are charming creations, of exceptionally 
good execution, and belong to the fourth 
century B. C 

The three Tarentine figures are also 
unusually fine examples of that fabric. 
Iwo represent nude girls, probably Aphro- 
dite, in graceful poses; the third is draped 
and is standing in an easy attitude with 
her weight on one foot and the other drawn 
back; considerable traces of color are 
preserved on the drapery. They date 
from the third century B. C. 

The fragmentary relief represents a man 
reclining, leaning on his left arm. <A hand 
resting on his right shoulder must be from 
another figure, so that this is evidently 
part of a group, either a banquet scene or a 
funerary subject. The style is archaic, 
of the sixth century B. C 

G. M.A.R. 


POTS WITH HIERATIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 


MONG the various exhibits in 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art the collection _ illustrating 
Egyptian art is unique in the 
proportion of inscribed objects which it 
includes. The statement may be ven- 


tured that fully one fifth of the Museum’s 
Egyptian antiquities present longer or 
shorter inscriptions and the proportion 
would be still greater but for the prehis- 
toric objects which antedate the common 
use of writing, and the amulets and beads 
which are too tiny to be inscribed. Some 
of these inscriptions are legends identifying 
the individual or object represented, others 
give the words supposed to be uttered by 
the persons depicted in a scene; one small 
stone is inscribed with medical prescrip- 
tions; a few longer inscriptions are auto- 
biographical and still others contain frag- 
ments of poetry. But by far the largest 
number belong to a special class of religious 
texts concerned with the welfare of the dead 
and we shall presently consider more 
closely the commonest of the shorter texts 
of this class. 

[hese inscriptions on Museum objects 
vary greatly in value. Often they are 
inscribed carelessly and are therefore full 
of mistakes which make their decipherment 
difficult. Not infrequently they are rather 
barren in content, although even the 
dullest lend an additional interest to the 
monuments bearing them. When an in- 
scription consists only of well-known 
formulae, one may expect at least to learn 
from it the name and titles of the person 
for whose benefit it was written, and fre- 
quently, when archaeological evidence fails, 
to gain help in dating the monument on 
which it occurs. The inscription may 
fix the date of.the monument in a variety 
of ways, as by naming the year of the reign- 
ing king, by palaeographical evidence, the 
drawing of its signs determining the period, 
and by the occurrence in it of proper names 
or other words or phrases of which the 
chronology has previously been determined. 

Our Museum inscriptions render the 
visitor familiar with the appearance of 
only one kind of Egyptian writing, the 
hieroglyphic, in which each character is a 
more or less carefully drawn picture. 
Hieroglyphic writing goes back in its 
origins far beyond 3400 B. C., the approx- 
imate date of the beginning of the historic 
era in Egypt. In its early stages it con- 
sisted of pictographs which sufficed for the 
few needs for written expression of an un- 
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civilized people. But about the dawn of 
history, so it is believed, the pictographs 
began rapidly to acquire phonetic values, 
and when Egyptian writing was fully 
developed, it was highly complex and only 
a minority of its signs were purely pictorial. 
To the eye, however, all signs appear as 
pictures and only the initiated can tell that 
one carefully drawn bird, for example, is 
theletterm while another serves to indicate 


ary in an early period to write in vertical 
columns, and later in horizontal lines, an 
elaborately decorated Egyptian monu- 
ment, whatever its age, usually exhibits 
both vertical and horizontal inscribed 
lines. Conservatism also had a large share 
in keeping the hieroglyphic writing alive, 
for, as the oldest form of writing, the hier- 
oglyphs were in a measure sacred and by no 


means to be set aside. It is indicative of 
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that the particular word which it termin- 
ates is the name of a kind of bird. Two 
factors contributed largely to retain these 
pictures as writing throughout Egyptian 
history. One was their decorative value. 
Like the Arabs of a later age, the Egyptians 
adorned their buildings with bold, large 
inscriptions which heid an important place 
in the decorative scheme. The Egyptian 
sense of balance in composing the decor- 
ation of a wall or smaller monument even 
led to taking certain liberties with the 
writing; for while normally the hieroglyphs 
were written from right to left, when sym- 
metry demanded it there was no hesita- 
tion in placing them so that they read 
from left to right, and while it was custom- 


this feeling that until a comparatively 
late age, religious texts were inscribed 
preferably in hieroglyphic writing. 

Sut the natural tendency in all writing 
to develop an easily executed form for 
everyday purposes was not evaded by the 
practical Egyptians. As soon as phonetic 
writing was fairly under way, in fact, hand 
in hand with its development, we may sup- 
pose that somewhat simplified, more 
quickly written forms of the signs came into 
use. At first these were readily recogniz- 
able abbreviations of the various hiero- 
glyphs, but gradually the two kinds of 
writing diverged widely, and only a scholar 
familiar with the history of Egyptian cur- 
sive writing can divine in the various 
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nd quirks of late cursive signs the — totally unlike in the hieroglyphs, or pic- 

parts of the hieroglyphs in which they had tures, might bear to each other when, in 
their origin. In alllands the nature of the the cursive, details were omitted, corners 
material available for writing has its rounded, and the thicker brush line used. 
fluence on the script itself. Thus angu- The copy put into the hands of stone- 
larity is marked characteristic of the cutters and decorators was naturally in 
ancient writing of the plain of the Tigris ordinary, cursive writing, and it was easy 
and Euphrates, for there the most conven- for a careless or ignorant workman to 
lent material was the clay tablet in which misread his copy and substitute one sign 
the signs were incised. Ontheother hand, for another, or, having forgotten the exact 
in Egypt the plentiful papyrus furnished a appearance of a given hieroglyph, to start 
writing material upon which a brush filled) a variant form closely resembling the cur- 


with fluid color could glide smoothly and 


rapidly he value of papyrus as writing 
material must have been realized at an 
early date, for by the Fifth Dynasty (about 
2700 Bb. ¢ it was in use for temple 
accounts and it is chiefly to this admirable 
early paper that the pleasing character of 
the everyday writing of the Egyptians 
is due, while the land furnished, too, var- 


ious rushes, the ends of which when frayed 


were adapted to the execution of broad and 


fin 


ne ly ( urved I 


es 


These two kinds of writing, the formal 


monumental hieroglyphic and the cursive 
existed 
three thousand 


of common usage, side by side 


ye. 
read 


than irs. 
ynne, like modern printing, 


educated but produced only by 


through more 
The 
by the 
small class of workmen whose special busi- 


the other, like mod- 


was 


ness Was to inscribe it 


ern handwriting, was written as well as 
read by the ordinary scribe If a man had 
a letter to send to some one in the next 
village, the letter was not written in hier- 
oglyphic but in the cursive hand. Accounts 


and business data of all kinds were recorded 


in the cursive and the most important 
literary texts preserved to us are in this 
form of writing rather than in hieroglyphic. 
Like modern handwritings, too, the var- 
ious ancient Egyptian texts in cursive 
writing possess an individuality, and are 


comparatively easy or difficult to read ac- 
cording to ol with 
which the respective scribes wrote. The 
cursive signs, originally derived from hier- 
oglyphs, were modified in turn, time 
went on, and even brought confusion into 
his came about partly 
two 


the degree clearness 


ds 


the hieroglyphs. 
the resemblance that 
Die Hieroglyphen, p. 36 


through signs, 


Erman 


to 


sive. Such mistakes, oft repeated, tended 
to create new hieroglyphic values and 
forms. 


Modern scholars call the Egyptian cur- 
sive writing in most of its stages “hieratic.” 
In the course of the last thousand years 
before Christ, however, hieratic was super- 
seded in profane usage by an offshoot, a 
special and highly abbreviated 
known as ‘‘demotic,’’? but it did not die out 
until well into the Roman period, a new 
use being found for it in recording of 
religious texts This last fact 
the name “hieratic,”’ means 
voted to sacred purposes, 
from an early Christian writer, Clement of 
\lexandria, in day the name 
warranted, although it is unfortunate that 


cursive 


the 
elucidates 
which “‘de- 
and 1s derived 


whose was 


a term so inappropriate to the great mass 
of texts connoted by it, should have become 
fixed in modern terminology 

These introductory statements will per- 
haps interest the reader | ol six 
little pots® illustrated in Fig. 1, which bear 
hieratic lhe 


sel 


n the 


inscriptions in writing 
pots were acquired in 1912, but have not 
been exhibited until the 
temporarily shown in the Third Egyptian 
Their inscriptions are the 


Egyptian cursive 


now, when are 


Room. imong 
few 
writing to be seen in our galleries and have 


specimens of the 


the special value of belonging to an early 
period from which comparatively little of 
such writing is extant. 

Nothing is known of the provenience of 
these pots, as they were bought in the open 
market. All are wheel-turned and have a 
wash of light red over the upper part and a 
simple ornament of wavy lines, narrow 
“of the people 
182.43A-F. 
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bands, or broad bands crossed by diagon- 
ally placed indentations, all the ornament 
having been impressed in the clay before 
baking. No attempt was made to finish 
carefully the lower part of the pots and the 
surfaces are more or less cracked where cut 
from the lump of clay from which they 
were built up. Each of the four covered 
vessels has four holes near the rm and one 
in the center of the cover, which served no 
doubt for the passage of cords, secured on 
top of th held by lumps of 
Nile mud stamped with a seal, thus sealing 


overs and 


the contents of the Vi ssels 


lhe largest pot with cover is §} inches 
high 


vreatest 


inches (m. 0.14 
lhree ol the 


which was 


m. o.140 and 54 


in its diameter 
covers are of sun-dried mud 


slip 


eove; 


brown 
fourth 


given a smooth coating ol 


(clay in solution) while the 
and the pots are of kiln-baked clay ait 
deserve respect as good prod 


ratt, but their 


little vessels 
Ucts OF AN IMporlant « 
claim to our attention les in their inserip 
may turn 

except for minor varia 


special 


tions and to these we now 

[he inscriptions 
tions, are the same on all the vessels, a fact 
which contirm 
their unity of style, namely, that they be 
originally, having been 
made as a set The inscription on the 
largest pot is shown in facsimile and rolled 
out in Fig. 2, with the hieroglyphic equiva 
lents of its signs placed below it.' On the 
pot itself (see Fig. 1) the beginning of the 
inscription is separated from the close by a 
vertical line; to the left of this line the 


and around the 


what was suggested by 


together 


ki mnged 


writing begins passes 

‘An incised line runs around the vessel break- 
ing the brush strokes. This has been disre- 
garded in the facsimile, as to have considered this 
accidental modification would have given a 
false idea of the signs. The hieratic writing is 
reproduced as closely as a modern pen can render 
the facile brush strokes, but there is inevitably 
a little loss in surety of line. The reader can 
correct his impression by reference to the pho- 
tographic view (Fig. 1). There is no intention 
to give the appearance of a line of hieroglyphic 
writing, but rather the spacing and grouping 
of the hieratic has been retained in order to 
facilitate the recognition of equivalents in com- 
paring the two kinds of signs. The hieroglyphs 
are copied from G. Moller, Palaographie, vol. 
1, and are roughly contemporary with the hier- 
atic signs. 
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vessel to the left; then, after the vessel was 
encircled, the scribe chose to write the bit 
that remained in a vertical column. On 
the three other covered vessels the inscrip- 
tion winds around in a horizontal direction, 
overlapping once or twice; in the two 
narrow-necked without covers, it 
is abridged and written in vertical columns 
radiates from the 
The pots 


vessels 
and on the covers it 
string-holes in vertical writing 
date from a period when in cursive writing 
horizontal lines were just beginning to be 
used, side by side with the older vertical 
columns, and thus represent the unsettled 
transitional feeling in this matter 

In order to appreciate the character of 
specimens of  hierat 


these particular 


writing, as well as to place the pots chron 


ologically, a brief consideration of the 
various phases through which hierath 
writing passed is desirabl lhe chief 
authority on this) subject, Dr. Georg 
Moller of the Berlin Museum,® has intro 
duced the terms Archaic, Old, Middle 


New, and Late hieratic to distinguish these 
phases Ihe oldest 
alls Archan 
number and range in date from the begin 
ning of the historic era to the end of the 
Third Dynasty (ca. 3400-2900 B, ¢ 

Ihe majority of the signs included in these 


specimens, Which he 


hieratic, are very few in 


early documents might be called equally 
well ‘Cursive hieroglyphs,” 
they adhere to their hieroglyphic originals. 
In fact, they are no more abbreviated than 
the signs in later religious texts, the writing 
of which is actually called by scholars 
Cursive hieroglyphic.* One character only 
in the repertory of extant Archaic hier- 
atic signs as published seems a_ true 
cursive, namely, the human face seen in 
profile. Dr. Mdller points out that even 
the feet of the human and animal figures 
are still indicated, as well as the bills of 
It is the position of these Archaic 


sO closely do 


birds. 


*G. Maéller. Hieratische Palaographie. Die 
aegyptische Buchschriftinihrer Entwicklung von 
der fiinften Dynastie bis zur romischen Kaiser- 
zeit. Berlin, 1909 ff. Three of the projected 
five volumes have been published. 

3The visitor to the Museum may see examples 
of “‘Cursive hieroglyphic” of the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty (about 2000 B. C.) in the longer texts of 
Ukh-hotep’s coffin. Accession No. 12.182.132. 
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hieratic texts as representing the begin- 
nings out of which a highly developed cur- 
sive grew that justifies the name applied to 
them. The next stage is Old _ hieratic 
for which the texts are more numerous, 
although still few in number as compared 
with the abundance of documents from 
later periods Ihe earliest texts known as 
Old hieratic are of the Old Kingdom (about 
2700 B. C.) and the latest of the eariy 
Middle Kingdom, shortly before 2000 B. ¢ 

Now, the ligature, or union of two or more 


He 


yr" we in Pp 


tT 


end of this period, probably to the Elev- 
enth Dynasty (2160-2000 B. C.). The 
reader comparing Figs. 2 and 3 can sense 
the main differences, as defined above, 
between the Old hieratic and later writing, 
namely, the less liberal use of ligatures in 
the older style and its closer adherence 
to the original models, the hieroglyphs. 
In Fig. 2, in the upper line, as the inscrip- 
tion is distributed on the page, there are no 
ligatures at all, and the line below contains 


only two. One of these, the union of the 





SPECIMEN OF 


signs, is fully developed, although used 
as yet only sparingly, and many of the 
signs have departed far from their hier 
oglyphic originals, Middle hieratic cor- 
responds roughly in time to the Middle 
Hyksos Period, and opening 


(2000-1500 B. C.), 


Kingdom, 
years of the Empire 
and New hieratic to the Empire (1500- 
950 B.C.). Each of these successive styles 
presents marked changes in the forms of the 
individual signs and an increase in the use 
of ligatures. New hieratic in its later 
Stages is a highly ornate style of writing 
having numerous flourishes and dots not 
essential to the signs (Fig. 3). Finally, 
Late hieratic exhibits, not a new stage in 
the development of the writing, but the 
crystallization of New hieratic in relig- 
lous texts, at a time when the popular 
hand had taken the new turn called 
Demotic. 

The inscriptions on the newly acquired 
pots fall under Old hieratic, and a compari- 
son of the individual signs with published 
specimens leads one to assign them to the 
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letters n and t, may be seen twice-—1n the 
middle of the line and at the left-hand 
extremity, the horizontal zigzag sign (in 
the hieroglyphic) being the letter n, Within 
the period of Old hieratic, the inscriptions 
under discussion are marked as belonging 
to the end rather than the beginning of the 
period by the somewhat ruder, heavier 
character of the writing. Egyptian writ- 
ing, reflecting the general artistic tenden- 
cies of the respective dynasties, was more 
delicate and had even a certain elegance 
during the Fifth Dynasty (2700 B. C.) 
when relief sculpture was highly refined and 
sophisticated. In the Eleventh Dynasty, 
a time of political and artistic revival after 
the troublous period intervening between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms, sculpture 
and writing alike suggest strength rather 
than grace. 

In the upper line of Fig. 2 it is interesting 
to observe where the scribe made a mistake 
and then corrected it. He had made an 
omission, with the result that one word 
may now be traced, sign by sign, twice, first 
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partially erased and with the correction 
above it, and then repeated in its proper 
place. Iwo signs are without parallels 


among published documents and _ their 
transliteration, especially that of the sign 
double 
question In the 


the more doubtful sign, one might 


marked in the hieroglyphic by a 


nark, 1s open to doubt. 


case Ol 
an abnormal form, due to a slip, 


suspect 


did it not occur clearly preserved four times 


on the various pots 

lurning now to the meaning of the in- 
scriptions, a translation may first be given: 
“An offering which the king gives. Osiris, 


Lord of Busiris, [may he grant} thousands 
offerings, thousands of water 
and thousands of cattle, thousands 


of wild fowl for the honorable Senet-menet, 


in Ttunerary 
beer, 

born of Senet-uzet, deceased. We have 
here the prayer for offerings very common 
on Egyptian funerary objects, a prayer 
which could be addressed to various deities 
but which most frequently was addressed 
as here to Osiris. The early seat of the 
worship of the god was the Delta city called 
by the Busiris. The opening 
phrase “An offering which the king gives” 
is a survival from the time when the fun- 
were literally dependent 
on the bounty [he expression 
came to be used as a substantive denoting 


Greeks 


erary offerings 


king’s 


any kind of funerary offering; here it serves 
kind of introduction or heading to 


as a 

the offering formula. The formula occurs 
also in fuller form asking for a greater 
variety of offerings, incense, milk, wine, 


clothing, agreeable breezes being among 
the benefits frequently requested. On 
one of the other pots of this set the list 
ends the blanket request for “‘all 
good things,”’ an item which, after all, was 
intended to cover only material needs, for 
it often occurs expanded 
and pure things on which 
The “‘thousands”’ is, of course, a pleasant 
exaggeration, exacting merely that the 
food and other comforts upon which the 
Egyptian thought his future existence 
depended should be furnished in abund- 
ance. Provision made for actual 
food and drink to be placed in the cult 
chamber of the tomb, and similar offerings 
were deposited with the dead at the time 


with 


“for all good 


a gt xd lives.”’ 


was 
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of burial, it being the part of filial piety 
to provide such offerings, and the well-to-do 
even ensuring legally, before death, such 
provisions in perpetuity by means of foun- 
dations for the support of a mortuary 
priesthood to carry on their funerary cults. 
But it is obvious that the Egyptians had 
faith, when actual offerings failed, in the 
efficacy of the prayer for offerings in- 
scribed on gravestones and objects depos- 
ited in the tomb. The grave stela, which 
was in a place accessible after the buria 





contained a petition to the 
passer-by to utter the offering-prayer, 
as he hoped in death to secure for 
himself similar benefits. Such an act 
could only, of course, be conceived as hav- 


occasionally 


even 


ing a magical value. 

[he two proper names, Senet-menet and 
Senet-uzet, are feminine, being the names 
of a mother and daughter, and the pots 
doubtless a part of the latter's 
equipment. If they were ever 
actually filled, it is probable that they 
contained foodstuffs grain, Inas- 
much as they are too large and crude for 
Ihere are similar pots in Ber- 


were 
funerary 


such as 


toilet vases 
lin, found in a family tomb of about 2500 
B. C., which bear legends in Old hieratic 
giving their contents, a kind of grain. 
Some interest attaches to the names 
Senet-uzet and Senet-menet, as they 
not been previously noted. Their forma- 
tion, however, is a well-known one, that 1s, 
they are compounded with the name ol a 
divinity and a word which may perhaps be 
translated “‘like.’’ Senet-uzet is a com- 
pound with the name of the patron goddess 
of Lower Egy pt. Menet,* however, 1s 
unknown but must be some obscure local 
divinity, possibly one who was worshipped 
under the form of the swallow, inasmuch 
as there is an Egyptian word menet meaning 


have 


“swallow.” 

Another point of interest to the student 
is the fact that the words of the offering 
formula are less abbreviated than is usual. 
It was customary to employ only word- 

'‘Ausfiihliches Verzeichnis der aegyptischen 
Altertimer und Gipsabgiisse, 2nd edition, p. 435. 

*|n the inscription reproduced in Fig. 2 the tis 
omitted in the writing of this word, but it 1s 
present in eight other occurrences of the word on 
the covers and the other pots 
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signs for ‘“‘cattle,”’ ‘‘wild-fowl,’’ and the 
other offerings mentioned. Where cattle 
is written only with a picture of a bull, one 
is uncertain which of several words for 
cattle an Egyptian would have understood 
here, but our inscriptions give the phonetic 
values of a number of these words 
Finally, attention may be called to the 
two kinds of ink, black and red, with which 
these inscriptions were written, three covers 


ACCESSIONS 
THREE LECTURES BY KENYON COX 


HE Trustees take pleasure in an- 
nouncing a series of three lectures 
by Kenyon Cox, to be delivered 
in the lecture hall closely follow- 
ing the opening of the Benjamin Altman 
Collection. These lectures will be allied 
in their thought to the paintings of the col- 
lection, and will give a sympathetic basis 
for their appreciation. The general title 
of Mr. Cox’s lectures is The Golden Age of 
Painting. The dates upon which they will 
be delivered are as follows: 
1. The Culmination of the Renaissance, 
November 24. 
2. The Venetians, December 1. 
3. Flemish and Dutch Painting of the 
Seventeenth Century. December 8. 
The lectures, which will be free, will 
begin at 4.15 p. M. Each lecture will be 
followed by stereopticon illustrations 


\ Lecture By LAURENCE BINYON. 
Under the auspices of the Japan Society, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon of the British Mu- 
seum will deliver a lecture in our Lecture 
Hall on Monday evening, November 30th, 
at 8.15, upon Japanese Prints—an Art of 
the People. The lecture will be illustrated 
with lantern slides, and will be open to the 
public without tickets. 


PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN ALTMAN.—At 
the opening of the Benjamin Altman Col- 
lection on November 17th there will be 
Shown a portrait of Mr. Altman, recently 
presented to the Museum by the executors 
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being inscribed in red, and the remaining 
cover and the pots themselves in black ink. 
In secular use, as here, the purpose of the 
red ink is not clearly defined, but in long 
religious texts such as those on the coffin 
of Ukh-hotep, it was employed to mark the 
titles and glosses, a usage which passed 
over into Europe and was the origin of all 
later rubrics. 


AND NOTES 


of his estate, who believed it “worthy of 
a place among the works of art which he 
collected and cherished with so much care 
and affection.” This portrait will, to 
quote Mr. de Forest’s letter of acceptance, 
“appropriately link his personality and 
his memory to the works of art which gave 
him so much pleasure, and which through 
his generosity will be enjoyed by the great 
multitude who visit the Museum.” 


EXAMPLES OF MODERN SCULPTURE. 
The Museum has recently acquired two im- 
portant examples of modern sculpture: 
a group of a Stag Dragged Down by Two 
Scotch Hounds by Barye, and a Piping 
Pan by Louis St. Gaudens. 

The Barye piece is one of probably but 
two proof copies of the group. It was 
afterwards considerably changed and ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1833. The Museum 
example has the rich brown patina charac- 
teristic of the proofs of Barye’s work, the 
casting of which was personally supervised 
by the sculptor. It is the later variation 
of the group which was put on the market, 
so that the Museum copy is practically 
unique. 

In both versions one of the dogs is 
jumping over the deer’s back and is seizing 
one of the deer’s ears in his mouth. In the 
Museum version the second dog, in his 
eagerness, has fallen on his back and been 
dragged along by the wounded stag, whose 
throat he holds in a firm grip. In the 
more usual arrangement the stag has 
fallen upon the second dog, the legs and 
under part of whose body protrude from 
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under the fore part of the stag. In the 
Museum version the mouth of the stag is 
open and his tongue hangs out, while in the 
other his mouth is closed. Our version 
also has larger and more branched antlers 
than the other, and a more crowded base. 

As in all of Barye’s work, the group is 
faithful to life in everv detail, and gives 
one a remarkable sense of tremendous 
rush and motion. Barye was right in his 
final version to simplify the ground, for in 
this proof model it is overcrowded with a 
tree trunk and branches. In everything else 
this first version is superior to the second. 

The little Piping Pan by Louis St. Gau- 
dens is wholly delightful. It is a charming 
nude child who holds to his lips two 
slender pipes, which he clasps ever so 
lightly with the tips of his nimble fingers. 
On his tousled hair is a wreath of leaves. 
His eyes are turned far to the left. The 
expression of the face is quaintly serious. 
He is a mischievous baby forest god, who, 
for the moment, is completely absorbed in 
making music for the birds and the beasts 
and the leaves around him. 


R. M. J. 


New York COMMERCIAL TERCENTEN- 
ARY.—In connection with the celebration 
of the Commercial Tercentenary of New 
York, the Trustees placed the galleries of 
the Museum at the disposition of the Com- 
mission having the celebration in charge, 
for a reception to the official guests on 
Thursday, October 29th. The guests were 
received in the main Fifth Avenue Hall 
by the Tercentenary Commission and 
officers of the Museum, and spent the eve- 
ning viewing the collections. 


MemsBersuip.—TIhe Board of Trustees 
at their meeting held October toth, elected 
Mrs. Edward J. Tytus a Fellow in Per- 
petuity in regognition of her recent gift of 


$15,000 a vear for the use of the Egyptian 
Department. 

lhe following transfers of Fellowships in 
Perpetuity were made: 

Fellowship in Perpetuity of Robert 
Lenox Kennedy to Mrs Frank B. 
Porter. 

Fellowship in Perpetuity of Laura W. 
Lowndes to Bayard Tuckerman. 
Fellowship in Perpetuity of John L. 

Cadwaladerto George W. Wickersham. 

Che Trustees elected as Fellows for Life 

the following Fellowship Members whose 

contributions during the past ten years of 

$1,000 each qualified them for this class 
of Corporation members: 


EUGENE DELANO 
Joun B. DeNNis 
Watson B. DickERMAN 
ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK 
Isaac D. FLETCHER 
WaLTer E. Maynarpb 
Georce W. Perkins 
NorMAN B. REAM 
Joun |. WATERBURY 
Detos O. WICKHAM 
P. A. B. WipENER 


Nine persons were elected Annual Mem- 


bers. 


THe Museum Starr.—Dr. Wilhelm R- 
Valentiner having enlisted as a Volunteer 
in the Bavarian Field Artillery, the Trus- 
tees of the Museum have granted him 
indefinite leave of absence, intending to 
keep his position here open for him until 
his return. Meanwhile Durr Friedley has 
been appointed Acting Curator of the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts, with Robert 
M. Jackson and William M. Milliken as 
Assistants. Dr. Valentiner’s last letter to 
the Museum was dated October 4th, when 
he was still in barracks in Munich, but 
there is reason to believe that he has since 
been sent to join one of the armies at the 
front. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 
OCTOBER, I9QI14 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAIL *Marble head, child as Bacchus; 
bronze strigil; bronze strainer; 
pair of bronze castanets with 
chain; terracotta statuette of a 
woman; blue glaze bowl; frag- 
mentary center of terracotta 


ME sh ccnt Sek eeS cake een Purchase. 
GLASS... .. | Twenty-seven pieces of glass, by 
Baron Stiegel, American, early 
nineteenth century........... Gift of Frederick W. Hunter. 
SCULPTURI .... Marble statue, Paradise Lost, by 
Hiram Powers....... ..... Gift of Emil Berolzheimer. 
LIST OF LOANS 
OCTOBER, I9Q14 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
METALWORK *Thirty-five pieces of _ silver, 
American, late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century...... Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 
SCULPTURE .. . *Terracotta portrait head Lent by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


TRecent Accessions Room Room 6, Floor | 





STAG DRAGGED DOWN BY HOUNDS 


BY ANTOINE LOUIS BARYI 
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